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" one of the most impressive in the history of any 
country." This it certainly was, if we take into ac- 
count only the 2300 people who came on that ship, 
fleeing from severe and long-continued persecution 
and seeking a home where they should not be perse- 
cuted for trying to put into practice, in a simple and 
natural way, the teachings of Him whom the Russians 
as well as other professedly Christian people call 
their Master. 

But this event means much more. It is a part of 
the great struggle now going on to rid the civilized 
world of the curse and tyranny of militarism, a tyr- 
anny than which none more cruel and heartless has 
ever afflicted humanity. The system of conscription 
has extended itself until only under the flags of Great 
Britain and the United States, of the great powers, 
is there any liberty of conscience left so far as mili- 
tary service is concerned. And there are many 
Americans and British subjects who so little under- 
stand and appreciate the real meaning of Anglo- 
Saxon civil and religious liberty that they would set 
up forced military service in these countries also. 
There is a steady effort being made on both sides of 
the water to do this. The conscription party in 
Great Britain is very strong, and the same is true in 
several of our states. The contest with these evil 
proposers is likely to grow more severe instead of 
less so, and it behooves every American and British 
citizen, who understands the real nature of his birth- 
right, to be on the alert against every movement of 
this insidious foe. 

The Doukhobors have been true to their princi- 
ples for a hundred years. They have been perse- 
cuted and driven about as if they were soulless 
cattle, for no other reason than that they refuse to 
violate their consciences by taking part in man-kill- 
ing or training therefor. They have finally had to 
leave their native land, in order to esca'pe entire de- 
struction. We trust that their presence in this 
hemisphere may prove a part of the good seed which 
shall save it from the degradation of conscription. 

But the contest with militarism must be carried 
on, not simply to save Anglo-Saxon civilization from 
its worst and most degrading form, but that it 
may be driven from every country in Europe and all 
the peoples of the old world set tree from its fetters. 
Anglo-Saxon freedom cannot be saved, unless we 
can at the same time save the rest of the earth. It 
is a shame, for whose description there is no sufficient 
adjective in the language, that after nineteen cen- 
turies of Christianity there should be any country 
on the globe calling itself Christian where an up- 
right, industrious, Godfearing people like the 
Doukhobors cannot live in security of life and prop- 
erty. Russia is not the only military despotism. 
The Doukhobors could not live without persecu- 
tion in Germany, or France, or Austria, or Italy. 

It will be a greater shame still when it shall come 



to pass, if it shall ever come to pass, that there shall 
be no refuge for such a people under the British or 
the American flag. But this will surely come to pass, 
unless the friends of civil and religious liberty, the 
friends of peace, singly and unitedly stand to their 
post and everywhere raise the cry of warning. The 
contest with the tyranny of militarism is growing 
steadily more pronounced. Even the Czar's peace 
trumpet has aroused the enemy to new activity 
nearly everywhere in Europe. They are greatly 
mistaken who suppose that this hoary evil will die 
easily. Like every other organized evil, it spreads 
and strengthens itself continually, and it will one 
day lay its hand again upon the Doukhobors iu their 
new home, and upon many others too, if the friends 
of liberty and peace are not awake to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities to-day resting upon them. 



Editorial Notes. 

An agreement has been reached in the Senate 
Treaty" 06 to vote on the p eace Treaty on the 6th inst. 

Its fate will therefore be decided when this 
issue reaches our readers. As we go to press the dis- 
patches state that the Senate will pass a prior resolution 
declaring that the ratification of the treaty shall not be 
considered as in anywise determining the policy to be 
pursued by the United States in regard to the Philippines, 
nor as committing this country to a colonial policy, nor 
as embarrassing the establishment of an independent 
government by the people of the islands whenever such a 
proceeding shall give hope of success. The managers of 
the treaty have given up hope of its ratification without 
the passing of such a resolution. The value of the reso- 
lution will, if the treaty is ratified, consist entirely in its 
moral effect upon members of Congress. It will have 
no legal force- whatever. We are opposed to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty without amendment, for reasons here- 
tofore given, but we shall expect, if it is ratified, that the 
rising tide of opposition throughout the country to an 
imperialistic colonial policy will ultimately compel Con- 
gress to act, in the final disposition of the Philippines 
in harmony with the spirit and traditions of our institu- 
tions. Ratification without amendment will go a long 
way toward deciding the question in the wrong way, but 
it will not make a right solution impossible, even though 
it renders it every way more difficult. 



The Board of Directors of the American 

p^ce' society. Peace Societv met in regular bi-monthly 
session on January 23d. The subject of the 
Czar's Conference was further discussed, and a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of the President, the Secretary 
and Dr. Charles G. Ames, was appointed to cooperate 
with other organizations and citizens of Boston in pro- 
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moting public interest throughout the country in the 
Czar's proposals. The following resolutions were intro- 
duced and, after extended and earnest discussion and 
some modification of their original form, were unani- 
mously passed : 

Resolved, that the sovereignty, or permanent authority, 
of the United States ought not to be extended over any 
foreign people without their free consent, acquisition 
of such sovereignty by the so-called right of conquest 
being contrary to the fundamental principles of morality, 
and also to those of our national constitution. 

Resolved, that the annexation of the Philippine islands 
would be attended by great physical and moral evils to 
our people, would result in the waste of the national re- 
sources and would tend to international entanglements, 
liable to result in the demand for a great burdensome 
navy and army, which would be frought with great 
danger to the Republic. Therefore, the islands ought 
not to be annexed to the United States, but allowed to 
set up a government for themselves, under such United 
States or international supervision as may be necessary 
to secure to the islands wise and stable government. 



Lord Salisbury's formal reply to the Rus- 
Repf y u to y the sian Emperor's call for a peace Conference 

was made the first week in January. He 
promised the cordial cooperation of the British govern- 
ment, and said that a British representative would take 
part in the proposed Conference whenever the invita- 
tion should be received. He expressed the hope that 
the invitation might be accompanied by some indication 
of the special topics which would be discussed in the 
Conference, as a guide in the selection of the British 
representatives. The British Premier has evidently 
been much influenced by the strong manifestation of pub- 
lic sentiment in England in favor of the Czar's proposal. 
His reply states that there are few nations, if any, which 
on the grounds of feeling as well as of interest are more 
interested in the maintenance of peace than Great 
Britain. He also feels deeply the menace of both inter- 
Dai and external tranquility which is caused by the im- 
mense burdens imposed on the populations of Europe by 
the present armaments, whose costliness and deadliness, 
however, he thinks have acted as a serious deterrent from 
war. The British Premier's reply is a virtual condem- 
nation of the present condition of Europe, and a frank 
confession that it is every way desirable that it should be 
speedily relieved. What he says ought to prove a pow- 
erful moral support to the Czar's undertaking. 



Following closely on Lord Salisbury's re- 
secondcircuiar. P 1 ?' Count Muravieff, the Russian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, has issued a second 
note to the powers in which he re-asserts the desirability 
of holding the Peace Conference. The Russian govern- 
ment thinks it possible and advisable to have a prelimi- 



nary interchange of ideas by the various cabinets, in 
order to prepare the way for diplomatic discussion. The 
circular re-affirms that nothing touching existing politi- 
cal relations shall be discussed, and suggests that the 
Conference, when it meets, be held at the capital of one 
of the secondary powers, as at Brussels or Copenhagen. 
The Circular outlines ten points on which the Russian 
government thinks it desirable that an understanding be 
reached. They are as follows : 

First, to agree not to increase naval or military forces 
and the corresponding budgets for a fixed period. 

Second, to endeavor to find means of reducing the 
forces and budgets in the future. 

Third, to interdict the use of any new weapon or 
explosive of a power fuller than now made. 

Fourth, to restrict the use of the most terrible of 
existing explosives, and to forbid the throwing of any 
explosives from balloons or similiarly. 

Fifth, to forbid the employment of submarine torpe- 
does and similar contrivances. 

Sixth, to undertake not to construct vessels with rams. 

Seventh, to apply the Geneva convention to naval 
warfare. 

Eighth, to neutralize vessels saving those wrecked in 
naval battles. 

Ninth, to revise the declaration concerning the laws 
and customs of war elaborated at Brussels in 1874. 

Tenth, to accept the principle of mediation and arbi- 
tration in such cases as lend themselves thereto. 

It is clear that the Czar means serious business. If an 
agreement should be reached by the governmants along 
the lines here suggested, militarism would receive a deep 
and dangerous wound. 



Mr. William T. Stead, of whose proposed 

War against p ilgrimage of p eace we 9poke j n our lagt 

number, commenced publishing on the 10th 
of January a broadside entitled "War against War" in 
the interests of the Crusade of Peace. It is to be pub- 
lished weekly, at a penny a week, for three months, and 
is to be completed in twelve parts. It is to contain 
signed articles by leading writers, first-class sermons by 
first-class preachers, full chronicles of the Crusade, and 
character-sketches of the Crusaders. The purpose of the 
publication, and of the Crusade in whose interests it is 
published , is to arouse the citizens of Great Britain to 
cooperate in securing "such a vigorous and comprehen- 
sive expression of the will of the people as will assure to 
her Majesty's government the support of the nation in 
realizing the earnest desire of the Czar that 'something 
practical shall be done'." Mr. Stead has the coopera- 
tion of a general committee, of which the Bishop of 
London is chairman, appointed at a great meeting held 
in St. James' Hall, London, on Peace Sunday, the 18th 
of December. The first issue of "War against War" 
contains the Czar's rescript, the manifesto of the Cru- 
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sade, the opinions of a number of leading British states- 
men on the Czar's proposal. Many of these opinions 
were given in letters read at the great meeting in St. 
James' Hall, of which the sheet also gives an account, 
with a full report of Mr. Stead's address. We shall 
hope for the largest results from this movement inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Stead in Great Britain, for, as Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes said at the meeting, "if England is in 
earnest" about the Czar's proposal, "the thing will be 
done." That England is in earnest and that her sup- 
port will be given to the sublime undertaking of Nicholas 
II. is already manifest from the great popular movement 
going on in her cities and villages, and from the clear 
and cordial utterances of her public men. Lord Salis- 
bury, the Prime Minister, has said in reference to the 
Czar's invitation: "I offer a most hearty tribute to the 
motive by which that invitation has been dictated. I 
admire the character which can have produced it, and as 
far as assistance and sympathy from us can help him in 
the task he has undertaken, that assistance and sympathy 
are entirely at his disposal. . . The era of this great 
proposition I think will be an epoch in the history of 
man. We earnestly concur with him (the Czar) in his 
views and desires." That is the utterance of the most 
authoritative voice in Great Britain, and we believe it 
represents the spirit and wish of the British people. 



The C z ar of Russia evidently appreciates the 
Ind Tofstoy c Qar acte r and work of ]the great Count who is 

entitled, in many ways, to be considered the 
foremost citizen of his empire. While journeying north 
from Livadia, the middle of last month, during a stop 
for luncheon at Toola, the capital of the province of 
Toola, the Emperor sent a delicately- worded message, ex- 
pressing his desire to see Tolstoy. Tolstoy accepted 
the invitation and soon appeared at the railway station, 
dressed in his peasant's garb. The Emperor kissed him 
on the mouth and both cheeks, the Count heartily re- 
sponding. The Czar then asked his guest for an opinion 
upon the proposal for a reduction of armaments. At 
first, Count Tolstoy responded that he could believe in it 
only when his majesty should set the example to other 
nations. When the Czar mentioned the difficulties of the 
problem and the necessity of united action on the part 
of the nations, the Count expressed the hope v ,that Jwa- 
majesty would be able to attain some definite results, or, 
at any rate, that the Conference might be able to devise 
some workable plan. The Czar thanked Tolstoy for his 
good wishes, saying that he would be pleased if the Count 
could be induced to lend his genius to the solution of the 
question. The Count replied that the Emperor might 
depend upon his cooperation, for he was already engaged 
upon a work dealing with the question, which would 



soon see the light. It is needless to say, that this in- 
terview, if it occurred as the dispatches declare, is of 
much significance in showing that the Czar is not only in 
earnest, but also determined to enlist every influence 
possible in support of his purpose. 



Among the ablest discussions of the 
our Forefathers." sub J ect of imperialism which have come 
to our notice is the paper of Charles 
Francis Adams read before the Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, Historical Society, and since published by Dana 
Estes and Co. of Boston. The title of the pamphlet is 
"Imperialism and the Tracks of our Forefathers." Mr. 
Adams deals with the subject purely from the historical 
point of view. He shows that in every feature of it, the 
policy of colonial dependencies which it is proposed to 
foist upon the nation, is in contradiction of all our dis- 
tinctive national tenets and previous general practices. 
" Thus, curiously enough," he says, after examining one 
by one the principal features of the subject, " whichever 
way we turn and however we regard it, at the close of 
more than a century of independent existence we find 
ourselves, historically speaking, involved in a mesh of 
contradictions with our past. Under a sense of obliga- 
tion, impelled by circumstances, perhaps to a degree in- 
fluenced by ambition and commercial greed, we have one 
by one abandoned our distinctive national tenets, and ac- 
cepted in their place, though in some modified forms, the 
old-time European tenets and policies, which we sup- 
posed the world, actuated largely by our example, was 
about forever to discard. Our whole record as a people 
is, of course, then ransacked and subjected to micro- 
scopic investigation, and every petty disregard of prin- 
ciple, any wrong heretofore silently, perhaps sadly, ig- 
nored, each unobserved or disregarded innovation of 
the past, is magnified into a precedent justifying any- 
thing and everything in the future. If we formerly on 
some occasion swallowed a gnat, why now, it is asked 
strain at a camel? 

. . . What is now proposed, examined in connection 
with our principles and traditional policy as a nation, 
does apparently indicate a break in continuity, histori- 
cally, it will probably constitute what is known in Geol- 
ogy as a ' fault.' Indeed, it is almost safe to say that 
Tiistory hardly records any change of base and system on 
the part of a great people at once so sudden, so radical, 
and so pregnant with consequences." In a letter to Mr. 
Schurz, printed with the address, Mr. Adams outlines a 
positive policy of proceeding in the case of all the terri- 
tories wrested from Spain, which he defines as the Amer- 
ican as distinguished from the European policy. This he 
calls a policy of "Hands off," the territories in question 
having their independence guaranteed and then left to 
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work out their own destiny. Mr. Adams' whole treat- 
ment of the subject is richly illustrated with instructive 
historical examples. 



A sermon by Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 

Pot e t a ge hiliPPi,,e New York Citv on " The American Birth- 
right and the Philippine Pottage" has been 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is a powerful 
plea against the proposed "surrender of our American 
birthright of glorious ideah." Dr. Van Dyke says that 
"colonial expansion means coming strife ; the annexation 
of the Philippines means the annexation of a new dan- 
ger to the world's peace. The acceptance of imperialism 
means that we must prepare to beat our ploughshares into 
swords and our pruning-hooks into spears, find be ready 
to water distant lands and stain foreign seas with an 
ever increasing torrent of American blood. Is it for 
this that philanthropists and Christian preachers urge us 
to abandon our peaceful mission of enlightenment and 
thrust forward, sword in hand, into the arena of imperi- 
al conflict?" The chief argument, however, which he 
urges against the forcible extension of American sov- 
ereignty over the Philippines is that it certainly involves 
not only an entire disregard for, but a real surrender of 
American precedence and American principles. "How 
can we pass by the solemn and majestic claim of our 
Declaration of Independence, that 'government derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed'?" 
"The cry of to-day is : 'Wherever the American flag 
has been raised it never must be hauled down.' The 
man who will not join that cry may be accused of dis- 
loyalty. . . So be it, then. If the price of popularity is 
the stifling of conviction, I want none of it. If the test 
of loyalty is to join in every thoughtless cry of the multi- 
tude, I decline it. I profess a higher loyalty — allegiance 
to the flag, notjor what it covers, but for what it means. 
There is one thing that can happen to the American flag 
worse than to be hauled down, that is to have its mean- 
ing and its message changed." "May the luster of its 
equal stars never be dimmed by the shadow of the 
crowned imperial eagle." "God save the birthright of 
the one country on earth whose ideal is not to subjugate 
the world but to enlighten it." 



We have never laid any very great stress on 
New and w jjat jj a8 been called the scientific argument for 

the end of war. The increase in the deadliness 
of weapons has had, so far, very little effect in inducing 
men to give up fighting. When they fight, they seem to 
delight in it just as much, now that it is becoming so 
largely a matter purely of scientific skill in the handling 
of weapons of awful destructiveness, as they did in the 
old "poetic" days of hand-to-hand encounter. 



Victor Hugo once said that war would sometime die 
from an indigestion of cannon. But so far the dyspepsia 
has made no appreciable progress. However, this argu- 
ment is considered by many a very strong one, and we 
often hear it uttered. A strong presentation of it is 
made in a very able address recently given by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, before the Berkeley Club of Oakland, 
California. He says among other things : 

" A single Lyddite shell fired from a British fieldgun 
into Omdurman in the recent campaign in the Soudan 
killed one hundred and six out of one hundred and eigh- 
teen men who had taken refuge in an iron mosque beside 
the Mahdi's tomb. This shell was made from picric acid 
by fusing carbolic and nitric acids. Picric acid has been 
recognized as one of the most terrible explosives, but so 
great was the danger of handling it that it was rarely 
used until the invention of Lyddite, as the new form of 
it is now called, discovered a method of fusing instead of 
mixing its constituents. Now it cannot only be handled 
without harm, but its power as an explosive is in- 
creased ten-fold. It will more thoroughly destroy adja- 
cent objects and for a larger area around than any other 
explosive known, weight for weight. Solid masonry 
crumbles to dust within four hundred yards of one of 
these exploding shells. The killing of one hundred and 
six men out of one hundred and eighteen men in that 
company of Dervishes indicates the complete deadliness 
of this new and awful weapon." 

From the scientific development in warlike implements 
of which this is only one illustration, Mr. Brown argues 
that the "heart" is all being taken out of war, and that 
soon men "will refuse to lend their more sensitive nerves 
to be the sport of the brute forces now scientifically 
lined up against them." Whether this be true or not, 
these deadly instruments are more and more- revealing 
the essentially inhuman and irrational nature of war, and 
those who are determined that war shall cease to exist 
find in these monstrous developments of the death-pow- 
er the strongest of reasons for pushing their propaganda 
forward with all the wit and resources at their command. 



Mr. Urbain Gohier, author of "L'Armie 
a Crime contre la Nation", contributes an ex- 

Against Humanity. ' 

tremely valuable article to the January 
number of Concord on the relations of "France and Eng- 
land." He says that "after 187-0, France had two ways 
between which to choose. She might then have stopped 
her military history. She was not really diminished in 
size, because the Empire, which at its fall cost her two 
Departments, had brought her two in 1860. With the 
real arrival of democracy an area of peace, labor and 
material and moral progress might have been opened. 
Her intellectual hegemony over the civilized world 
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would have been sufficient honor for a great nation •, a 
few square miles of territory more or less would have 
mattered nothing." Instead of taking this wise and 
noble course, he says France has been following a 
"dream of revenge." Oat of this has grown an "extrav- 
agant foreign policy." France has "protested against 
the rape of Alsace and Lorraine by plundering the coun- 
tries of defenceless yellow and black men." As to 
hostility between France and England, which "a criminal 
press has been laboring for ten years to re-awaken," 
he says : "A war between France and England would be 
a frightful crime against humanity. Civilization would 
be set back two centuries by it. England is the holy 
land of liberty, her ultimate refuge when reaction 
triumphs on the Continent. England is a great and per- 
manent example of the power of the will. It may be 
that her rude egoism checks our sympathy, but her 
robust virtues command respect. A war between France 
and England would compass the economic ruin of this 
country (France). The Russians, our 'precious allies', 
buy nothing of us ; the Germans inundate us with their 
goods ; the unfortunate Senegalese, Congolese, Mala- 
gasies, Tonkinese do not want rich French produce, and 
have not wherewith to buy it. Our agriculture and our 
industry have only one market, England. This market 
closed means more than half our exportation suppressed, 
forty-eight million pounds lost, without counting what 
the English living among us spend. England would 
suffer; France much more so." Mr. Gohier then de- 
clares that "causes of conflict threaten on all sides," 
because of what he calls a "mad and criminal policy" 
on the part of France. These are brave and manly 
words, and we wish there were more friends of peace 
in all countries who were as faithful in treating the 
weakness a/id sins of their own country, as this coura- 
geous Frenchman. 



The War Department at Washington 
a colonial h f d it i mposs ibl e , with its ordi- 

Military Commission. r ' 

nary force, to handle the work made 
necessary by the military occupation and government of 
the territories thrown under the control of the United 
States by the outcome of the war with Spain. The Sec- 
retary of War has, therefore, organized a colonial com- 
mission — a military commission of course — to have 
charge of all matters of detail in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the government of the said territories. 
The members of the Commission are General Robert P. 
Kennedy of Ohio, Curtis Guild, Jr. of Massachusetts, 
and George W. Watkins of Michigan. The Commission 
is to deal with the bestowal of franchises and concessions, 
the distribution of money for public improvements, and 
with " all of the troublesome issues that have arisen or are 



likely to arise in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines." 
The best wish we can make for this Commission, with the 
personnel of which no fault is to be found, is that it may 
have a very brief existence ; that is, that the conditions 
making such a service necessary may speedily disappear. 
It bodes no good to the Republic that it finds itself in a 
situation where it is under the temporary necessity of 
setting up a military government — a government of 
force and martial law — over millions of people. The 
sooner Congress puts an end to.this situation the better, 
and we earnestly hope that the idea of an indefinite mili- 
tary government of these peoples of which there has been 
a good deal of talk, may not find favor in the national 
legislature. The military government ought at the 
earliest possible moment to be changed into a civil gov- 
ernment. 



Bishop Sower's 
Peace Principles. 



Mr. Charles G. Sower, head of the 
famous Sower Publishing House of Phila- 
delphia, recently presented to the Breth- 
ren Church, Main St., Germantown, Pa., a memorial 
tablet in memory of Bishop Christopher Sower and his 
son. Bishop Sower, the Gospel Messenger says, believed 
that all war is wrong, and hence he " condemned the 
Revolution on peace principles from his pulpit and in his 
publications. His son had established the printing busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and, having formed the acquaintance 
of British officers during Howe's occupation, was ap- 
pointed 'King's printer'. This led to the seizure of 
Sower for treason. On the night of May 23, 1778, he 
was marched to Valley Forge at the point of the bayonet ; 
his beard and. long hair, which he wore according to their 
religious custom, were cut off; his face was smeared with 
paint, and, nearly naked, he was taken to headquarters. 
Through the intercession of General Muhlenberg, he was 
released on condition that he would not return to 
Germantown for a month. In the meanwhile, the edict 
commanding an oath of allegiance to be taken before a 
magistrate had been issued, and as he had not appeared all 
his property in Germantown had been confiscated. On 
the Dunker's principles, he refused to make any appeal 
to the law to get back his property. When the British 
troops occupied Germantown, they were in his church 
and scattered his Bible folios in all directions." 



J. W. Leeds, writing to City and State, takes 
Latist^Poem exce Pti° n > as what peace-seeking man does 

not, to Kipling's " The Truce of the Bear," 
one of the most mischievous poems that has appeared in 
recent years, because "it is directly aimed at the Czar's 
rescript to the Powers upon general disarmament, and is 
intended to place that remarkable project in the interest 
of international amity under the ban of suspicion. It is 
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this sinister pointing of suspicion and distrust that is al- 
ready greatly chargeable with keeping the nations asun- 
der aDd at swords' points. There is surely no need to in- 
tensify the bad principle. The State paper referred to 
does bear all the marks of sincerity, and if generally ac- 
cepted as meaning just what it says, the happier will be 

the outcome 

What good, one may then ask, this fine poem of Kip- 
ling's, which so conspicuously suggests cunning and lack 
of sincerity? Mocking at the emperor's peace plea, the 
poet, as though speaking of the bear, cries : 

When he stands up as pleading, in monstrous man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes, 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in 

prayer, 
That is the time of peril — the time of the truce of the bear. 

As to the genesis of this poem, one needs but to recall 
the fact of Kipling's life in India ; that he was conver- 
sant with matters civil and military in that vice-royalty, 
and knew all about the constant apprehension of Russia's 
advance to the Indies ; that his ' Jungle Books ' delight 
in vividly picturing the wily mongoose, the resourceful 
Bengal tiger, the cunning and deadly cobra, so that in 
bringing forward a brute of a bear, and a very deceiving 
one at that, to typify the Russian emperor, he was but de- 
veloping his bent for uncanny natural history description. 
As the poet has doubtless his readers among the royal 
family of Russia, let us hope that his gross and realistic 
portrayal of the chief of the house may be magnani- 
mously forgiven by the latter, and be not unpleasantly 
remembered, in the near future, against him and his 
nation." 



On the evening of January 13, the Univer- 
university of it f Mich5gan and Northwestern Uni- 

riichijfan Wins. J ° 

versity engaged in a debate on the ques- 
tion : " Resolved, that the United States should build and 
maintain a much larger navy than at present." North- 
western had the choice of sides and took the affirmative. 
But Michigan won the debate, by the unanimous decision 
of the judges voting separately. This is as it should 
have been, as the Ann Harbor men, besides being we 
suppose the more capable debaters, had the right side of 
the question. The Michigan debaters were Mr. George 
Kingsley of Paola, Kansas, a post-graduate in the Mich- 
igan University Law Department, Mr. Sigismund Sanger 
of Toledo, O., a Senior in the Law Department, and Mr. 
Charles Simons of Detroit, a post-graduate of the Liter- 
ary Department of the University. The contestants from 
Northwestern University were Mr. Edwin R. Perry of 
Granton, Ontario, a Junior in the College of Liberal 
Arts, Mr. Charles Lederer of Chicago, a graduate of 
Chicago University and now a Senior at Northwestern, 
and Mr. Andrew Cooke, also a Senior in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The judges of the debate were Hon. O. A. 



Howland of Toronto, Ontario, Judge J. A. Barber of 
Toledo, O., and Judge Robert S. Parker of Bowling 
Green, 0. President Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan was present, and after the debate gave a banquet to 
the judges, the debaters and a few of their friends. The 
Michigan debaters were ably trained by Professor 
Thomas Clarkson Trueblood, the head of the Department 
of Elocution and Oratory in the University and President 
of the National Oratorical Association. 



Brevities. 

The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association and 
the Swedish Women's Peace Society 'have circulated 
more than fifty thousand copies of an appeal to the 
Swedish Nation asking for support of the Czar's man- 
ifesto. 

. . . Similar appeals have been made in Norway, 
Denmark and Holland, where the most lively interest 
has been taken in promoting the success of the Czar's 
Conference. 

. . Madame Griess-Traut, who died recently at 
Paris at the age of eighty-five, was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the French Arbitration Society. 
She was one of the most devoted and earnest of the 
European friends of peace, known everywhere on the 
Continent for her intelligence and zeal in behalf of the 
cause. 

. . . Within the last seven years England, with her 
colonies in all quarters of the world, has lost five per 
cent, of her export trade, while the United States, with- 
out colonies, has gained eighteen per cent, in her export 
trade. 

. . . Since New Year's day the United States govern- 
ment officials have been in control in Havana, and order 
is said to be coming out of chaos. 

. . . The New Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, arrived 
in Calcutta on the 3rd of January, and was warmly 
greeted by the populace. 

. . . The death of Senator Morrill and of Congressman 
Dingley has taken away two of the ablest and purest 
men who have been in the public service in Washington 
in recent years. 

. . . The late Professor Thorold Rogers of England 
said that there were three types of men whom he could 
not abide, a "pious banker," "a lawyer with a theological 
twist" and a "Christian hero" like General Gordon. 

. . . Great meetings, and many smaller ones, continue 
to be held in England in support of the Czar's proposals. 

. . . Dr. Moses D. Hoge, one of the ablest and most 
brilliant of Presbyterian ministers, who died recently at 
his home at Richmond, Va., was a strong friend of the 
cause of peace. He was one of the most faithful sup- 
porters of the late Dr. Campbell in the organization of 
what has since grown into the Arbitration Alliance 
of the Churches, whose great petition in favor of 
arbitration has now been presented to all the principal 
governments. 

. . . The second party of two thousand Doukhobors has 
arrived at Halifax, under the charge of Serge Tolstoy, son 



